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his summons. During the waiter's absence, conver- 
sation was resumed ; the general remarking that he 
had seldom encountered such hot weather as at that 
time prevailed. 

" The flies, too," he proceeded, " are especially trou- 
blesome." 

At that moment, a dexterous insect of the order 
alluded to, took up its position, with amazing promp- 
titude, directly on the end of the veteran's nose. 

"Allow me," said the reporter, with an accent of 
sympathetic concern. And he drew forth his hand- 
kerchief, for an assault upon the winged plague. 

But the general was already fully alive to the situ- 
ation. With marvelous swift fury he brought his 
palm into direct contact with the nasal prominence 
occupied by the enemy; and the sharp concussion 
which ensued gave sign of the rapid evacuation ac- 
complished by the latter; the exposed organ, indeed, 
being left quite defenseless against the Great Man's 
self-inflicted slap. 

This little incident, However, served to promote the 
agreeably confidential mood desirable upon such oc- 
casions. The mint-juleps now arrived ; and the gen- 
eral, adjusting his straw in the cool liquid, with a 
thoughtful air, began to draw up through it the re- 
freshing current of the elaborate liquor. How sweet 
to recall, in after days, those spicy sessions of the 
dinner-table, with its common material appurte- 
nances, and unspiritual but gratifying odors, at which 
we listened to some famous man or woman eminent 
in the domains of science, art, and literature ! On 
such occasions their last utterances have a value not 
to be determined. Happy may he esteem himself, 
who hears enough of them to supply him with ma- 
terial for magazine articles in the reminiscent tone, 
when age draws on, and all these worthies he has 
known are comfortably silenced by the sod. I think 
there was a consciousness of this prevailing in the 
minds of the general and the reporter, during this 
interview. There was a sort of tacit understanding 
between them, that everything which . the former 
said should be considered as especially noteworthy, 
or very profound ; and this mutual convention lent 
to the conversation an unusual degree of fascination. 

" Do you know," said the general, stirring the icy 
liquid in his glass, and looking down upon it with a 
dreamy, and not unpleasant sense of his own gran- 
deur and wisdom ; " I often think I can see a good 
deal in a mint-julep." 

" I know," answered the reporter, " that, if indulged 
in too frequently, they often make a man see a good 
deal, the sight of which he would be glad enough to 
dispense with." And, this said, the reporter indulged 
in a modest sense of having made an apt reply. 

" There is a double significance in what you say," 
returned the Great Man ; " for I presume that you, 
also, have reference to the twofold sense of vision 
produced by excess in this kind of beverage." 

Then he applied himself again to his straw ; and, 
although his lips closed around it with sufficient 
firmness to insure the safe passage of the julep, a 
certain twitching was perceptible at the corners of 
the mouth, such ,as usually indicates the effort to 
restrain any muscular expression of satisfaction at 
one's own witticisms. The reporter laughed ; but, if 
the sound lacked spontaneiety and heartiness, it must 
have been owing to the fact that he had been very 
frequently obliged, in the pursuit of his profession, 
to employ this same mode of indicating pleasure, 
when he did not really feel it, so that his laugh had 
acquired a habit of weariness that even asserted it- 
self at the present juncture. 

" By-the-way," he said, " speaking of double-sight 
reminds me of the question of clairvoyance. What 
is your opinion, general, of the phenomena ranged 
under that head ? " 

But, upon this, the general assumed an aspect of 
inscrutable wisdom that was indeed awful ; so that 
the reporter became seriously alarmed. 

" I would not, for a moment," he hastened to say, 
" urge the matter upon you, if you are in any way 
reluctant to express your views." 

The general's brow cleared itself again, in some 
degree. 

" You are right," he said, " the time is not yet ripe 
for utterances on this subject, such as I should be 
inclined to make. There are thoughts, sometimes, 
which a man must let perish with himself." 

"Like the treasure," said the other, "which a diver 
must abandon, for fear the waters should strangle 
him, were he to linger long in the depths of the sea." 

As he delivered himself of this simile, the reporter 
took a copious draught from his tumbler, unaided by 



the straw ; and concluded by gracefully drying his 
mustache with his tongue. 

"You take me precisely," said the general. "The 
treasure, of course, is the thought ; and the sea typi- 
fies the depth of the intellectual currents, in which 
one must grope for such a treasure. Yes, yes; pre- 
cisely." 

The general, having made the idea his own by his 
brilliant and ingenious translation, gathered his eye- 
brow into a very black concentration of dignity, and 
turned his gaze absently upon the interviewer. 

" By-the-by ! " he said, " you were going to make 
some inquiries of me — " 

Reporter. Oh, yes; about the rumors afloat con- 
cerning your wearing a green hat. 

But here the reporter's eye fell again upon the or- 
molu clock, and he became suddenly aware that the 
hour he had allotted himself for the interview had 
elapsed, save for some few minutes. 

" My dear sir," he exclaimed, "excuse me, if I has- 
ten matters a little. I have only five minutes to 
catch the train." 

" Oh, I will walk down with you to the station," 
said the Great Man, with a great breadth of complais- 
ance in his mien. 

With this, he rose, drew on a capacious linen coat, 
and proceeding to a closet, took from thence a glar- 
ing green hat, which he at once put on, with a reso- 
lute air. The reporter was surprised to find the cur- 
rent rumor thus corroborated ; but he held his peace, 
and walked in silence by the Great Man's side, until 
they were clear of the hotel, and out of the range of 
listeners. At last he said: "I see, then, that it is 
true. You do wear a green hat." 

" Well, what harm is there in that ? It is a rural 
fancy of mine." 

" But you know what is said about it ? People de- 
clare that it is a direct indication of sympathy on 
your part with the Fenian organization in this coun- 
try. And such a sympathy, in a man of your posi- 
tion, is, you know — " 

At this instant, the arriving locomotive uttered its 
shriek. They were now standing on the platform : 
there was no time to lose. A conviction came wear- 
ily over the reporter's brain that, after all, he had 
not as yet extracted any very tangible information 
concerning the significance of the green hat. . 

"Tell me," he cried, with desperation, " what is the 
meaning of it ? What am I to say to the public ? " 

" Why, say simply that there is nothing in it." 

" In what? "cried the reporter, quite disordered by 
the excitement of the moment. 

"There is nothing in the green hat ! " exclaimed the 
Great Man, with a slight fluctuation of irritation in 
the rough texture of his large throat. 

"Oh!" 

The reporter had already mounted the steps of the 
hindmost car ; and, the train now moving away, the 
interview was ended. It occurred to him, however, 
that, at the moment of his last declaration, the head 
of the Great Man was in the green hat. And yet he 
had said there was nothing in it, 

" How can I tell the public that ? " mused the man 
of the pen, as he stood at the back of the last car, 
gazing still at the lessening spot of green yet to be 
seen moving over the station platform. "And yet, 
I suppose the modesty of that profound man is such 
that he really believes what he says.". 

It may have been owing to a reluctance on the 
part of the supervising editor of the daily paper be- 
fore referred to, to print so damaging a statement in 
regard to the mental capacity of the eminent person 
interviewed ; but it is at all events certain that no 
account of the colloquy ever appeared in its sub- 
sequent issues. And, unfortunately, the reporter 
neglected to inquire carefully into the causes of its 
suppression. He shortly afterward abandoned the 
reportorial profession. But it : has often occurred to 
him since, that his chief in the newspaper office must 
have wholly disbelieved in the truth of the report, 
owing to the great and surprising excellence of the 
conversation attributed to the great man and his in- 
terviewer. The writer, however, feels confident that 
the truth of the recital may be proved inferential!)', 
by reference to any of the more extended accounts 
of interviews between news-writers and eminent con- 
temporaries, which constantly appear in the daily- 
papers. He is of opinion that the conversation 
therein rehearsed will seldom be found any less ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, or important to the welfare and 
progress of mankind, than the preceding chronicle of 
his own audience with the Great Man in a Green 
Hat. —G. P. Lathrop. 



CONCERNING COSTUMES. 

Certain philosophers indulge in dreams of a uni- 
versal language and costume. Practically, good lin- 
guists have surmounted the difficulty caused by the 
confusion of tongues, but the world's differences in 
temperature and climate will always cause men to 
wear a great variety of dress. And who would wish 
it otherwise, since every people appears" to instinct- 
ively adopt that costume which most perfectly har- 
monizes with their surroundings ; or, in other words, 
is the most artistic ? The native red man of the un- 
broken wilderness of North America, clad in skins 
of animals, feathers of birds, bones of fishes gro- 
tesquely arranged, his skin smeared with the gaudy 
pigments of earth, made a striking figure of himself, 
the wonder of Europeans, and the delight of artists. 
Had any other genus of man welcomed Columbus, 
it would have been an anomaly in Nature. 

Charles Dickens once said, before his last visit to 
this country, that one would find the Americans a 
set of sad, silent people, in tail coats. At the pres- 
ent day we have bravely overcome both our silence 
and our tail coats. A change in favor of the artistic 
and picturesque in costume has taken place, doubt- 
less owing to the influences exerted by our com- 
ing in close contact with all mankind. For it is a 
true saying, that the law which moulds a tear, also 
rounds a planet. A composite nation will natu- 
rally have a mosaic costume. Perhaps as great a 
variety of dress can be seen on the Mall of Central 
Park, in the Rotunda of Castle Garden, or in the 
Tabernacle of Salt Lake City, as at the World's Ex- 
hibition in Vienna. Visitors in Vienna confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the similarity in cos- 
tume which prevails. The Prater is filled with well- 
dressed people. Even the royal personages, save 
upon fite and state occasions, go about plainly 
dressed, seeking to avoid being recognized. The 
fashions of London and Paris are fast being rigidly 
followed by other people than Europeans and Amer- 
icans. The Japanese who visit the West, doff their 
Oriental garb, assuming that of the Occident, much 
to the disappointment of those who hope to see them 
as they are at home, japan is even agitating the 
question of making the English dress the national 
costume. Perhaps the introduction of western civil- 
ization will necessitate a change in dress ; but the 
disappearance of the costume of their native land 
will be an event to be deplored. Vienna being so 
convenient of access to people from Asia, the world 
thought to see her streets filled with a varied crowd 
representing all the languages and costumes under 
the sun. Turks, Armenians, Egyptians, and Chinese 
are there, but not enough to give variety to \he pic- 
ture. The Turkish fez abounds ; and now and then one 
sees the conical cap of a Chinese, or the peaked one of 
the Armenian ; but the rest of the dress is European 
— the same which General Sherman was surprised to 
find in the palace of the Khedive of Egypt. 

Dress has ever been regarded as an indication of 
civilization. Nothing can be more amazingly hideous 
than the costume of. the copper-colored faces of 
to-4ay, with their black hair braided with beads , 
buckskin moccasins and shirt ; and a buffalo robe, 
inside out, fastened at the waist by a belt. One of 
the most artistic costumes of the day, dying out in 
Rome we are sorry to know, is that universally worn 
by the women peasants who labor out of doors, gath- 
ering grapes and olives on the slopes of the Alban 
hills. They have their heads shaded by white panni, 
and are dressed in bright pink and blue petticoats, 
and laced bodices ornamented with gold braid. The 
present fashion, in which Italian women of the better 
class dress, makes them look like the veriest carica- 
tures. They wear mountains of hair, short-waisted 
dresses, trained skirts, large panniers, and " Ragabas " 
bonnets. American women usually dress in good 
taste ; oftentimes exquisite — at least in the drawing- 
rooms, and on the promenades of the large towns. 
They are given, at different seasons, to all the colors 
of the rainbow, so that a matinee audience in New 
York resembles an animated flower-bed. Greater 
contrasts in female costumes are expected than in 
the male ; and, since steam and electricity has joined 
the ends of the earth, we discover that the centres 
of civilization, as the capitals of Europe and America, 
set the fashions for the rest of womankind. While 
the tendency of the hour is for intelligent men, the 
world over, to dress alike, quaint costumes will con- 
tinue to exist among the peasantry of all nations. 
And if any nation solves the dress question, we are 
convinced it will be the United States. — F.. W. 



